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ON A PASSAGE IN THE BABYLONIAN NIMKOD EPIC. 

By Pbofessob Chbistopheb Johnston, M.D., Ph.D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In the great epic poem celebrating the exploits of the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod Gilgames — of course identical with the king 
Gilgamos mentioned in Aelian, Hepl Z<oS)v, XII, 21 — it is related 
that the hero, being afflicted by the goddess Istar with a loath- 
some disease, apparently lues venerea, 1 determines to seek the aid 
of his ancestor, the Babylonian Noah, Xisouthros, who had been 
miraculously preserved from the universal destruction at the time 
of the deluge, and had been translated, endowed with immortality, 
to the Island of the Blessed "at the mouth of the rivers." This 
means, of course, the mysterious region at the confluence of the 
four rivers of Paradise, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karoon, 
and the Kerkha, at the northern shore of the Persian gulf. 2 

After a series of wonderful adventures, Gilgames reaches the 
shore of the waters of death and is ferried over by the ferryman, 
Arad-Ea. On his arrival at the Island of the Blessed he is met 
by his ancestor Xisouthros, who, after giving him an account of 
his miraculous preservation in the great flood, heals him of his 
disease by means of magical rites and purifying baths, and, as a 
parting gift, informs him how to obtain a certain wonderful plant 
which has the power of imparting perpetual youth. Gilgames, 
following the instructions of his ancestor, obtains the coveted 
plant and embarks with it on his homeward journey to Erech, in 
company with the ferryman of the waters of death, Arad-Ea. 
On reaching the farther shore he travels toward Erech, but, stop- 
ping to drink at a fountain of cool water, he is startled by a demon 
in the form of a serpent and drops the plant, which is immediately 
seized and carried off by the evil deity. Lamenting the irreparable 
loss he resumes his journey, and finally arrives at Erech. 

1 See the interesting paper on this subject by the Vienna dermatologist, Dr. J. K. 
Proksch, entitled "Syphilis in Ancient Babylonia and Assyria," published in Unna's 
Dermatological Monthly., Vol. XII (1891). 

2 See Professor Haupt's article, " Wo lag das Paradies ?" in Ueber Land und Meer, 
1894-95, No. 15. 
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Lines 300—301 of the eleventh tablet (Haupt's Nimrod Epic, 
p. 148), describing the homeward journey before the adventure 
at the fountain, read as follows : ana esrft KAS.BU iksupu 
kusftpu, ana selasa KAS.BU iskunu nubattu. Lines 
318-19, which are identical, refer to the progress toward Erech 
after the loss of the magic plant. The late George Smith read 
in the first passage the figures 10 and 20 instead of 20 and 30, 
respectively, and Delitzsch's edition of the text in his Assyrische 
LesestUcke (3d ed., 1885, p. 109, 1. 269) has the same reading. 
Professor Haupt's collation of the text, however, makes it evident 
that the figures 20 and 30 must be read in both cases (c/. Beitr. 
zur Assyr., Vol. I, p. 144). The same words also occur in 11. 
44-5 of the fragment relating to the adventure with the tyrant 
Khumbaba — evidently the Ko/n/3a/8os of Lucian's Hepl rrj<s ^.vptrji 
®eov — published on p. 57 of Haupt's Nimrod Epic. 

These lines have been variously interpreted. George Smith, in 
his Chaldean Account of Genesis, rendered the first passage : "for 
10 kaspu (70 miles) they journeyed the stage, for 20 kaspu 
(140 miles) they made hostility." As the older Assyriologists, 
according to a principle not yet entirely extinct, liked to lend variety 
to their renderings of the same phrases, he translated the lines in 
the second passage: "20 kaspu (140 miles) they journeyed the 
stage. For 30 kaspu (210 miles) they performed the labour." 

Dr. Alfred Jeremias, in his article " Izdubar-Nimrod," pub- 
lished in Koscher's Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und 
BOmischen Mythologie, Vol. II, translates the first passage, "they 
traveled 10(?) miles by stages [stllckweise] f after 20 miles they 
made a halt." The second passage he renders in the same way, 
reading, of course, 20 and 30 instead of 10 and 20, respectively. 
Professor Jensen, of Marburg, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier 
(Strassburg, 1890, p. 107) renders, "every 10 (20) hours they 
rested [rasteten sie], every 20 (30) hours they reposed [ruhten 
sie\" meaning apparently that every 10 (20) hours they took a 
rest or breathing spell, and every 20 (30) hours they took a 
sleep. Jensen, however, withdraws this explanation in his addenda 
and corrigenda (p. 502), where he explains kusftpu as meaning 
probably "food, food-offering" (c/. also pp. 532, 535). Professor 
Delitzsch in his HandwOrterbuch (p. 344), adopting Professor 
Haupt's reading of the numerals, renders, "after every 20 miles 

3 1, e., halting repeatedly, like 1170125 *{3 > '1 in the story of Abraham, Gen. 13:3. 
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they held a lament for the dead, after every 30 miles they per- 
formed ceremonies in honor of the dead" — a commendable evi- 
dence of their piety, but hardly probable. All these explanations 
are more or less conjectural and fail to remove the difficulties 
which center about the words iksupu kusftpu and nubattu. 
Professor Sayce (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 71, n. 1 ; 76, n. 2) 
considers that nubattu is borrowed from the Sumerian nu- 
bad "incomplete," and thinks it means "fast-day;" but this 
explanation, though ingenious, is hardly convincing. 

Although in a single passage (II R., plate 32, 13) [um] 
nubatti m apparently occurs as a synonym of um idirti "day 
of tribulation," it is quite certain that nubattu does not in 
every case mean "fast-day." In the hemerology for the inter- 
calary month of Elul (IV R., plate 32) all the days designated as 
nubattu are qualified as umu mftgiru "lucky day." Jensen, 
Kosmologie, reads NU.BAD as an ideogram with tu as pho- 
netic complement, and thinks that it is perhaps to be read 
sabattu (Hebr. fQTO "sabbath"). He here (p. 107) assigns 
to the word the meaning "rest," but withdraws this explanation 
in a note subsequently added (p. 502). Professor Delitzsch, 
who comments upon the word at some length in Beitr. zur Assyr., 
Vol. I, p. 231, offers nupittu and numittu as possible read- 
ings. He arrives at no definite conclusion in regard to the ety- 
mology, but is inclined to think that nubattu (nupittu, 
numittu) means "holiday," as opposed to "workday," adducing 
a number of passages in support of his view. In his Handworter- 
buch, p. 344, he gives nubattu (with the alternate readings 
nubittu, numittu) as meaning, perhaps, "lamentation, sigh," 
then, with special reference to fervent prayer, "time of repent- 
ance and prayer," etc., but remarks that the explanation is not 
very certain. Quoting (ibid.) from the passage of the Nimrod 
Epic at present under consideration, Delitzsch defines "here 
apparently of lamentation for the dead [Todtenklage], ceremony 
in honor of the dead \Todtenfeier\." This rendering, which 
hardly suits the context (especially in the fragment relating to 
the slaying of the tyrant Khumbaba), he doubtless bases on his 
erroneous interpretation of kispu (Handw., p. 344), and the 
occurrence of the words iksupu kusftpu in the preceding line. 

Professor Haupt, writing in 1889 in Beitrdge zur Assyriolo- 
gie (Vol. I, p. 144), suggested that nubattu might be derived 
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from the stem "D? "to serve." Nubattu (= mu'badtu, with 
the well-known dissimilation of the initial labial nasal) would 
then have originally signified "divine service, worship" (like 
Mishnic tTnj), then "religious festival, holy day," and finally 
"holiday" in general. It is true, as Professor Haupt points out, 
that the stem TDS occurs elsewhere in Assyrian only in the rare 
word abdu, given in the vocabularies as a synonym of ardu, 
"servant," but this constitutes no valid objection. *Abd "serv- 
ant" is doubtless a primitive Semitic word, and in religious 
terminology the survival of archaic expressions is not uncommon. 
Certainly the meaning "holy day, holiday" suits all the passages 
in which nubattu occurs. In the single case referred to 
above where [um] nubatti m occurs in a vocabulary parallel 
to um idirti "day of tribulation," the two expressions need 
not be taken as exact synonyms. The question of synonyms in 
the Assyrian vocabularies is one that must, at all times, be handled 
with caution ; besides, it is hardly possible to define + he exact 
shade of meaning of a word found only in a vocabulary and not 
within the context of a coherent text. It is quite possible that 
um nubatti m "holy day," as a general expression, may have 
been used in certain cases for um idirti, "day of tribulation," 
or whatever the phrase may mean, as a day of worship with the 
special object of deprecating divine wrath. German Busstag, 
"day of repentance, fast-day" — or, as it is rendered in Thieme- 
Preusser's Standard German-English Dictionary, "penitentiary 
day" — in the various states of Germany is really less a day of 
repentance than a holiday like our Thanksgiving Day. 4 It must 
also be noted that vocabularies were frequently prepared for the 
elucidation of particular texts, and in such cases, as in all ancient 
glossaries, only rare words or words occurring in unusual mean- 
ngs are explained in them. The definition of [um] ntibatti m 
as um idirti may be a case in point. At all events, too much 
stress should not be laid upon an apparent exception of this 
nature as opposed to numerous other passages, and we need have 
little hesitation in rendering the words ana selasft KAS.BU 
iskunu nubattu, "every 30 double leagues they took a rest" 
(literally, "made a holiday"). 

The verb kas&pu is explained by Delitzsch in his Hand- 
wdrterbuch, p. 344, as a denominative from kusftpu, and the 

* For the legal Busstag in Saxony, for example, the Prussian beer gardens, across the 
frontier, announce bock beer, dances, and other evidences of repentance, and vice versa* 
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phrase iksupu kusapu is rendered "they held a lament for 
the dead." This phrase has long been explained by Professor 
Haupt in his classes as meaning "they took a meal," and this 
interpretation is now substantiated by two passages to be found 
in Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. The first passage 
occurs in the text 82, 5-22, 174 (= Harper's Letters, No. 341). 
It is a letter from Samas-mtta-uballit to the king, and, 
omitting the formula of greeting, it reads as follows: um& 
amtu sa sarri Ba'u-gamilat marcat adannis : la 
kusapi takkal. Um& sarru bell temi liskun, asu 
isten lillika limursi, "Ba'u-gamilat, the handmaid of the 
king, is very ill : she eats no food. Let my lord the king give 
orders that a physician may come and see her." The second 
passage occurs in the text K. 569, published in the first volume 
of Harper's Letters (No. 78). In this letter the astrologer 
Balas! 5 writes to the king (obv., 11. 9-12): Bel-umu-ecl, sa 
ikkusu sarru ukarruni, kusapu la ekuluni, adi im- 
mate sa'alsu, "Bel-umu-ecl, whose heart the king has 
grieved, eats no food, (but) asks (continually), how long (shall I 
be thus afflicted) ?" In these two instances it is clear that 
kusapu can only mean "food," and the whole passage from the 
Nimrod Epic should therefore be rendered: "every 20 double 
leagues they took a meal ; every 30 double leagues they took 
a rest." 

The primitive meaning of the stem Ej05 seems to have been 
"to be pale, or white," whence Assyrian kaspu "silver" (~|Ci, 
KB03), i. e., as in Sumerian ku-babbar, "the pale, or white 
metal." In the Old Testament the verb JjD5 occurs in four pas- 
sages in the meaning "to be eager, long for," properly "to turn 
pale with longing" (Gen. 31:30; Pss. 17:12; 84:3 ; Job 14:15). 
In post-biblical Hebrew the word has the same signification (c/. 
Levy, Neu-Hebr. WB., Vol. II, p. 368). In Assyrian kusapu 
the sense seems to have been specialized, and the word would 
mean first "longing for food, hunger," and then, applied to the 
object longed for, "food," just as biblu means both "desire" 
and "object of desire." We have an excellent parallel in bubutu, 
a reduplicated form from the stem ")fn , meaning originally 
"emptiness," then "hunger," and finally "food." Numerous 
passages for the use of bubutu in both meanings are cited in 

5 See my thesis, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. Part I. 

p. 158, No. 12. 
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Delitzsch's Handwdrterbuch, p. 166. In the phrase iksupu 
kusfipu the verb is doubtless denominative, as explained by 
Delitzsch. 

The word kispu is explained by Dr. Alfred Jeremias in his 
work, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887) as meaning "lamentation" 
{Trauerklage) , while Delitzsch, in his review of Dr. Jeremias' 
book (Lit. Centr.-Bl., March 16, 1889), prefers to translate 
"offering to the dead" (Todtenopfer) . In his Handwdrterbuch, 
however, he defines the word as "lament for the dead" (Todten- 
klage), "ceremony in honor of the dead" (Todtenfeier) . The 
correct explanation of kispu was given in 1889 by Professor 
Haupt, who stated in Beitr. zur Assyr., Vol. I, p. 316, that it 
meant an offering of food to the shades of the dead, while naq 
me, which occurs in connection with kispu, meant a drink- 
offering. Thus Sardanapallus, slaying the captured Babylonians, 
ironically remarks in his annals (Asurb., col. iv, 70 sqq.) that 
he kills them as an offering (ina kispi) to the manes of his 
grandfather Sennacherib ; and when, after the capture of Susa, 
he exposes and desecrates the tombs of the ancient Elamite kings, 
he states, ekimmesunu la calftlu emid, kispe naq-me 
uzamml sunuti, "I made their shades have no repose, I 
deprived them of food- and drink-offerings" (Asurb., col. vi, 11. 
75-6). The same monarch, in the text K. 891, rev. 1-2 (Pinches, 
Texts, p. 17), informs us: ade kispi naq me ana ekimme 
sarr&ni alikut maxri sa subtulu arkus, ana ili u 
amelutu™, ana mltuti u bal^uti tftbta epus, "the 
observance of food- and drink-offerings to the manes of the kings 
my predecessors, which had fallen into disuse, I reestablished ; 
to god and man, to the dead and to the living, I did (ever) 
good." 6 Although the vocabulary, published II E., plate 32, 
No. 1, is partly mutilated, it is probable that um kispi is to 
be read in 1. 12a, and this could very well mean a day specially 
appointed for making food-offerings to the shades of the departed 
— a sort of Assyrian All-Souls' Day.' This explanation is cer- 
tainly more satisfactory than the older one, combining naq me 
"pouring out of water" with the familiar Hebrew phrase TF11253 
"fp2 (or perhaps more correctly "^PTCJia), rendered in the A. V. 

6 See Meissner's Supplement zu den Assyrischen W6rterbHchern, p. 236. 
1 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 682. 
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" that pisseth against the wall." Of course, in the Old Testament 
this expression simply means "male." It is well known that 
the English geologist W. K. Loftus, during his excavations in 
southern Babylonia, found in the graves of the great necropolis 
at Warka, the Erech of the Nimrod Epic, numberless small clay 
water-jars and flat clay dishes with the remains of food, fish and 
chicken bones, date-stones, etc., evidently placed there for the 
sustenance of the departed. The custom, as well as the Baby- 
lonian belief in regard to the subject, receives light from the last 
lines of the Nimrod Epic. There [Beitr. zur Assyr., Vol. I, 
p. 65) we read that the hero slain in battle rests upon a couch, 
drinking pure water, while his kindred lavish upon him their 
loving care ; but there is no rest for him whose corpse has been 
left unburied in the fields. The conclusion of the passage (11. 
9-12) is as follows : sa ekimmusu pftqida la isu, t&mur 
atamar, sukul&t diqari, kusip&t ak&li sa ina stlqi 
nadft ikkal, "he whose shade has none to care for it — thou 
hast seen, and I have seen — consumes the dregs of the bowl, the 
broken fragments of food that are cast in the street." 

The piety of Sardanapallus toward his grandfather and the 
ancient kings of Assyria, as well as his revengeful act toward 
his old enemies of Elam, can therefore be readily understood. In 
the former case he acts as a paqidu to secure the repose of the 
souls of his ancestors ; in the latter case he carries his vengeance 
beyond the grave and condemns the shades of his foes to a most 
wretched existence. 8 

8 See Jastrow's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 595 sqq. 



